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After UNRRA— What? 


When the guns were silenced and the winged carriers of 
wholesale death were grounded a year ago, the dust settled in 
a thousand ruined cities and the whole human race cherished 
a hope that once again the age old dream of world peace 
would have a chance to become realized. At the moment few 
concerns are more vital. 


But peace cannot 
come so long as 
people are hungry 
and starving; so long 
as their cities are re- 
duced to rubble and 
ashes; so long as the 
mere struggle for 
living is so utterly 
hopeless that they 
lose heart and hope 
—unless someone 
sympathizes with 
their plight and ex- 
tends a helping hand. 

Lasts prin 2. 2 
group of distin- 
guished American 
theologians studied 
the relation of the 
Church to world otr- 
der, and came to the 
conclusion, in a doc- 
ument of outstand- 
ing merit,* that one 
of the first steps to- 
wards that goal 1s 


While some newborn babies are being wrapped 

in newspapers due to shortage of clothes in some 

European countries, this baby is a fortunate one. 

It has relief garments, and apparently care and 
affection. 


«Atomic Warfare And The Christian Faith” (distributed as a supplement to 
the issue of Social Action for April, 1946). 
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providing relief and rehabilitation for victims of war. The 
General Council at Grinnell in the sectional report dealing 
with this problem,t came to the same conclusion. This is 
the concern to which this issue of Social Action is devoted, a 
concern which is a primary imperative for Christian people. 

The authors of these articles are leaders and authorities in 
the field of relief. They have pointed up the needs. When 
UNRRA goes, then what? As Clarence Pickett says, private 
agencies because of their limited resources can hardly hope to do 
more than touch the mere fringe of the problem. They must 
have help on a large scale. But theirs is a pioneering job which 
serves as a demonstration for larger projects which require 
public financing. This pioneering job must be done. 

The agency through which Congregationalists can make this 
concern effective is the Committee for War Victims and Recon- 
struction, which corresponds to similar organizations estab- 
lished for the same purpose in every major denomination. 
There must a continuation of the work started by UNRRA. 
But in the meantime church people must support the work of 
their relief agencies and thus demonstrate to the world that 
Christians are concerned enough to make sacrifices for the sake 
of their suffering brethren. 

The most tragic thing that could happen in world affairs 
now would be for Americans to relapse into a coma of com- 
placency and indifference and refuse to heed this imperative 
need, and the special role of the Christian Church now is to 
touch men’s hearts and consciences until they are stirred to 
action and in Christ's name become his agents of reconciliation. 


—EMERSON G. HANGEN 
Chairman of the Congregational 
Christian Service Committee 


+“World Order And Relief.” See page 25. 


UNRRA and After 


By LEO GRULIOW 


We are paying 72 per cent of the UNRRA budget. .. . 
We should get down on our knees to thank God we have 


been spared the devastation of war and have the where- 
withal to pay. 


—Fiorello H. LaGuardia, 
Director General of UNRRA. 


: ; 


For years the Nazis had ruthlessly drained Europe of food, 
clothing, medical supplies and even people. Fighting and 
bombing took toll of what remained. Mines were flooded; 
factories fell in ruins; fields lay barren; the railroads were de- 
stroyed. In the Far East, famine added its horrors. At the end 
of the war China had thirty to forty million war refugees. 
There were more than ten million displaced persons in Europe. 
Every seventh person in Yugoslavia had been killed, every 
eighth man in Greece, every sixth in Poland. Diseases of mal- 
nutrition, such as tuberculosis, and epidemic diseases, such as 
typhus, threatened to cut down the war's hapless survivors; 
hospitals and medical services had been wiped out in a score 
of countries. In the Soviet Union twenty-five million were home- 
less. Children scavenged in the rubble of a thousand smashed 
cities. Who was to cope with such ills and try to set entire na- 
tions on their feet again? 

No private relief agencies could do it. No agencies of a single 
government or handful of governments could do it. A world- 
wide effort, supported by the combined resources of the United 
Nations, was required. UNRRA—the United Nations Relief 


for Russian Relief before severing his connection with the organization in July. 
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and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration — tackled the dis- 
heartening task. 


The UNRRA Plan 


UNRRA was_ founded 
November 9, 1943, in Wash- 
ington, by an agreement con- 
cluded by 44 United Nations 
governments. Today 48 gov- 
ernments are UNRRA mem- 
bers. 

Each uninvaded .member- 
country contributed an 
amount equivalent to one 
per cent of its national in- 
come for the year ending 
June 30, 1943. About one 
year ago it was decided to 
call for another one per cent. 
It is now estimated that total 
UNRRA expenditures will 
have been more than $3,700,- 
000,000 by the time the 
agency winds up its work 
next year. 

This is roughly only one 
per cent of United States war 
expenditures includ- 
ing Lend-Lease) for 1940- 
46. The UNRRA fund seems 
almost ridiculous in relation 
to the need or in proportion 
to the war appropriations; 
but in comparison with any 
is impressive. 


UNRRA'S RECORD 


UNRRA was the greatest human 
welfare effort in history. It meant life 
and hope to many millions. Agree- 
ments are now being made for other 
international agencies to take over 
some of UNRRA’s functions, such as 
health activities and provision for 
refugees. But as this report is written, 
no provisions are in sight for supply- 
ing cash to a world agency which will 
administer food and clothing relief. 

Between December 31 and _ the 
1947 harvest, $750 million will be 
needed for food for Europe alone, yet 
the U.S., Britain and Canada recent- 
ly announced that each needy nation 
would have to pay its own way. To 
the discredit of our country, a State 
Department spokesman said: “The 
gravy train is going round for the 
last time.” 

The contributions of the churches 
to private relief agencies overseas is 
of great importance, but such efforts 
can meet only a fraction of the need 
which exists. 

Will the churches therefore seek to 
provide a conscience for the nation, 
and strive to effect a change in public 
attitudes and in governmental poli- 
cies, so that cash may be provided for 
emergency food relief until the har- 
vest Of 1947? 

“Extend UNRRA when its current 
term expires, or replace it with ade- 
quate international organization to 
meet world needs for emergency re- 
lief and rehabilitation”’ Thus spoke 
our General Council, in June of this 
year. 

The Council for Social Action will 
keep you informed of further devel- 
opments, and of possible policies 
that warrant public support. 


—Together, October 15, 1946 


previous relief effort the amount 
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America provides most of the UNRRA resources. Alone 
among the great powers, America emerged from the war al- 
most unscathed—in fact, with vastly increased production facil- 
ities. Of necessity, then, about 70 per cent of UNRRA sup- 
plies come from the United States. Britain and her Empire and 
Dominions provide most of the remainder. 


After the first World War the United States extended relief 
credits to European nations. With the exception of Finland, 
these countries defaulted on their obligations and the outcome 
was bitter recrimination and friction. UNRRA recognized the 
futility of trying to settle a relief debt on devastated nations. 
With Lend-Lease as a precedent, it was decided to provide aid 
as an outright gift. 


Method of Distributing Aid 


The aid is distributed to formerly occupied countries which 
had little foreign exchange and were largely dependent on out- 
side assistance. Former enemy countries such as Italy, Hungary, 
Austria and Finland also receive assistance, as well as displaced 
persons in former enemy countries. The relief needs of Ger- 
many, Japan and other occupied areas, however, are met by 
the occupying powers in order to maintain minimum standards 
and prevent disease and unrest. 


UNRRA does not directly distribute its supplies except as 
requested by the military authorities or government of a given 
area; as a general rule, the responsibility for actual distribution 
is borne by the government of the country. Wherever prac- 
ticable, UNRRA turns over supplies to the governments for 
distribution through ordinary trade channels, and UNRRA 
observers check the distribution to see that it is fair. The local 


- currency proceeds realized from the sales are applied toward 


UNRRA expenditures within those areas, and from the balance 
the governments must apply the proceeds to finance additional 
relief and rehabilitation measures. 
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An Emergency Program Only 


This is the plan with which UNRRA set about its huge job. 
As for the objective, its limited nature was emphasized from 
the start. The late President Roosevelt pointed out that “they 
(the liberated peoples) will themselves produce over 90 per 
cent of their food and clothing and of the other supplies they 
need.” Former Director General Herbert Lehman warned that 
“UNRRA is not the agency for the economic reconstruction 
of the world.” Its task is to provide emergency relief. 


This task it performs ably and well, despite dissension and 
great handicaps. 


Difficulties and Abuses 


The first problem UNRRA faced was one of personnel. 
Many who might otherwise have been available were in the 
armed forces. There was delay in adjusting salary scales among 
various nationals. Setting out to organize what it called “in 
effect an international civil service,’ UNRRA promptly ran 
into divergencies of method and approach. Each country has its 
own way of going about things. American and British ways 
clashed in the Near East, and both Americans and British had 
to adjust to Slavic ways in Eastern Europe. There was a babel 
of tongues. A dozen nationalities might be represented in a 
single UNRRA mission. 


There were the inevitable looting, the black market and some 
graft. The remarkable thing is that these were not more wide- 
spread. A special investigation by UNRRA in 1946 showed no 
evidence of UNRRA supplies being traded in black markets 
except in Poland, Greece and China. In Poland and Greece 
steps were taken, under strict government-supervised rationing 
systems, to prevent UNRRA supplies reappearing in black 
markets. China presented a more serious situation: inflation, 
famine, traditional “squeeze,” and almost insuperable trans- 
portation difficulties magnified the mishandling of supplies. _ 
The Chinese administration for UNRRA supplies was ordered 
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to clean house and the flow of UNRRA aid was limited until 
| the clean-up should be satisfactory. At the same time a pro- 
gram was drawn up to fly easily-handled supplies, usually 
medical material, directly into the interior, where the need was 
greatest, and in this way the coast, where most of the mis- 
handling occurred, would be by-passed. 

Taking UNRRA operations as a whole, the amount of loot- 
ing and mishandling seems trivial by comparison with the 
scope of the work. More serious was dissension reflecting the 
conflicts among the great powers—dissension which. perhaps 
helped to hasten the end of UNRRA. 


Dissension Among the Great Powers 


Ill feeling over UNRRA centered chiefly around American 
relations with the Soviet Union and the widespread belief that 
we were “being taken for suckers.” Americans had to be te- 
assured patiently and repeatedly that it is in our own interest 
to fend off chaos and hunger abroad—this at a time when 
Americans, on the average, were eating 20 per cent more (in 
calories) than nutritionists recommend as healthy. In other 
countries America’s plenty and the indecent haste with which 

we abandoned rationing drew bitter comment. Belt-tightened 
" Britain, contributing heavily to UNRRA and hearing American 
complaints, asked, in the words of one London newspaper, 
whether the Statue of Liberty still held her light aloft or was 
just calling a waiter. 


Russian-American Tensions 

Tension between America and Russia runs through a whole 
seties of incidents involving UNRRA. 

A rider to the Congressional UNRRA appropriations resolu- 


. tion recommended that the President seek to facilitate uncen- 


‘sored reporting on the distribution and use of UNRRA sup- 

lies. This turned into an unrealistic attempt to use UNRRA 
as a lever to pry up the famous “iron curtain.” As the New 
York Post remarked, we sometimes confused world relief with 
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our “get-tough-with-Russia” concept. The UNRRA missions 
in the Ukraine and Byelorussia, headed by Americans, had 
freedom of movement and diplomatic immunity; in addition, 
at UNRRA request the Soviet Union permitted American cor- 
respondents to tour these areas. Soviet handling of UNRRA 
supplies was outstanding in efficiency. But censorship remained 
in force, and American congressmen and newspapers demanded 
that UNRRA supplies be withheld. UNRRA became an in- 
nocent target of the animus toward Soviet censorship. 
Meanwhile the Soviet Union also seemed to confuse relief 
with foreign policy. Despite hardship at home, Russia sent 
some grain shipments to France. The French Communist Party 
tried to utilize the attendant publicity for political advantage. 
In Eastern Europe, Russia boasted of economic assistance to 
her satellites. The Soviet Union began to pose as a rich and 
benevolent uncle. President Truman called the bluff by appeal- 
ing to Stalin to help feed less fortunate countries; Russia’s pose 
promptly collapsed and the truth of her own plight was revealed 
behind the pose. But American protests mounted against 
UNRRA aid to Soviet regions. At one point, the Soviet Union 
signed a trade agreement with Argentina and a Moscow news- 
paper wrote hopefully of the future possibility of selling tractors 
to the Argentine. Immediately the shipment of UNRRA tractors 
to Byelorussia and the Ukraine was halted until it became clear 
that the Moscow paper was dreaming of a distant prospect. 


Charges and Counter-Charges 


From the Soviet side came charges that fascist propaganda 
was being disseminated in D.P. (Displaced Persons) ¢amps 
against the governments of Poland and Yugoslavia. Claims 
that UNRRA supplies were being used as a political weapon in 
Yugoslavia were met by Russia with counter-charges of “‘politi- 
cal relief” in Greece and China. 

In the United States the high point of ill feeling came with 
the shooting down of American planes in Yugoslavia. This — 
brought on a hue and cry to shut off our UNRRA shipments 
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to that country. The furor came on top of the “Morgan inci- 
dent”: a statement was attributed to Lt. Gen. Sir Frederick E. 
Morgan, director of operations for displaced persons in 
Germany, that the Soviet government had used UNRRA as 
an umbrella to cover espionage in D.P. camps. Director Gen- 
eral LaGuardia announced soon afterwards that he had found 
it “possible to release Lt. Gen. Morgan,” and the espionage 
charge was declared to be without serious foundation. 

More real than any of these incidents was the problem of 
Soviet troops living off the land in occupied countries and 
draining local resources. Gen. Mark W. Clark, American com- 
mander in Austria, recently declared that UNRRA is consider- 
ing action against the Soviet Union for refusing to help feed 
all the military zones of Austria while occupying the Austrian 
“bread basket.” 

In all these situations the troubles were not those of UNRRA 
so much as of power politics; and they were often exaggerated 
in the heated emotional climate of American-Soviet relations. 
That is the world we live in and if the UNRRA picture reflects 
it we can hardly be surprised, though the effect upon relief is 
to be regretted. 


The Achievements of UNRRA 


Against the often unfounded recriminations, charges, com- 
plaints and friction involving UNRRA must be stacked that 
agency’s solid achievements. (See table of UNRRA aid, 
page 34). 

By mid-1946 UNRRA had shipped thirteen million tons of 
relief supplies, valued at $2,937,000,000. About six million 
displaced persons had been repatriated and resettled with 
UNRRA aid. UNRRA believes it saved the lives of at least five 
million persons in Yugoslavia, a like number in Greece, three 


+ million in Czechoslovakia, two million in Poland and un- 


counted numbers in China. The suffering of additional mil- 
lions was alleviated. Hardly noted is the total absence of wide- 
spread epidemics in Europe, in sharp contrast to the period 


< . a eX 
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Not more than 40 per cent of UNRRA funds has gone for food. Building 

and transportation equipment, raw materials and the like have been supplied 
in order to rehabilitate devastated areas as well as relieve suffering. 


after the first World War. The social consequences of the 
UNRRA program cannot well be assessed, but the riots in Italy 
provide a suggestion of what may have been averted through- 
out the continent. 

One significant aspect of UNRRA operations has been little 
stressed. The aim of UNRRA was not merely to provide relief 
but also to start nations on the road to rehabilitation: to help 
them ‘‘so that they can help themselves,” as the late President 
Roosevelt put it in transmitting to Congress the first quarterly 
report on UNRRA operations. Many people believe the sup- 
plying of food for the starving is UNRRA’s chief task. Ac- 
tually not more than 40 per cent of UNRRA funds is spent for 
food. The remainder is used for transportation equipment, 
fuel, some raw materials, medical supplies and surgical instru- 
ments, public utilities equipment, machinery, metals, paper and 
many other items. None of these things has been provided in 
quantities to set up the devastated areas “in business,” but the 
principle has been applied that rehabilitation is as important 
as the alleviation of suffering. Tractors and seeds and agricul- 
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tural training, even though they represent the merest beginning 
of a rehabilitation program, are preferable to quickly con- 
sumed food. 


A Precedent in Cooperation 


Above all, UNRRA represents one overwhelming fact: it 
has proved the effectiveness of international cooperation. De- 
spite the disproportionate burden of the United States and Brit- 
ain in providing funds and supplies, UNRRA is a world or- 
ganization, created, staffed and operated by more than two 
score countries. President Truman’s words in the sixth report 
to Congress on UNRRA operations (March, 1946) need to 
be emphasized: 

“In UNRRA the United Nations have created the first inter- 
national agency through which to test and perfect our powers 
of cooperation. . . . In UNRRA a precedent has been cre- 
a 


The Task Remaining 


This, then, was UNRRA. The past tense is used because 

UNRRA is beginning to wind up its affairs. The decision to 
discontinue UNRRA was strongly urged by the United States 
and supported by Britain; it was carried over the protests of 
the Soviet Union, Poland, Norway and other countries. 
UNRRA work in Europe is to come to an end at the close of 
the year or a few months thereafter. In the Far East it will con- 
tinue through the first quarter of 1947. In addition, some help 
for displaced persons may be carried,on until the middle of 
next year if the International Refugee Organization is not 
‘ready to take over before then. 

When UNRRA ceases, its work will not be done. The dan- 
ger of epidemics is still present in many areas. More than a 
million displaced persons will remain. There will still be 
desperate need for an estimated eight million tons of relief 
grain. It will take from ten to fifteen years of intensive breed- 
ing to restore to the pre-war level the cattle herd of countries 
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now receiving UNRRA aid. A complete list of unfinished relief 
tasks would go on for many pages. 


Substitutes for UNRRA 


The international agencies which are expected to take over 
UNRRA functions are none of them at present prepared for 
the task. 

The World Health Organization is without funds or author- 
ity. A request is being placed before the United Nations for 
a grant or loan to this agency of $300,000 for 1946 and 
$1,000,000 for 1947. Last August, when it was reported that 
it was seeking $370,000, La Guardia remarked that this would 
“just about pay for carbon paper.” 

The International Refugee Organization is no better off. It 
has a proposed budget of about $160,000,000 which has been 
tentatively approved. It is beset by cleavage over definition of a 


refugee: the Soviet bloc demands that the maximum number of | 


displaced persons be returned to their countries of origin as soon 
as possible, while the Western powers contend that persons 
at odds with the present governments in their homelands 
should be sheltered as refugees. The Soviet Union accuses 
America and Britain of protecting quislings, traitors and war 
criminals under this definition. 

FAO, the United Nations Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion, has been working for a year on plans for agricultural re- 
habilitation. In August FAO announced a program to stabilize 
prices of agricultural commodities on world markets; to estab- 
lish world food reserves adequate for emergencies arising 
through crop failures in any part of the world; to provide funds 
for financing the disposal of surplus agricultural products on 


special terms to countries where the need is greatest; and to 


cooperate with organizations concerned with international 
credit and agricultural developments. The United States op- 
poses the FAO plan, but FAO has hoped to begin work at 


Washington November 1 on final proposals, to be presented 


in eight months for approval by the United Nations. 
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Relation to the UN 


The American attitude toward all three agencies has been 
to discourage ambitious programs. According to The New 
York Times, the United States supports the position that the 
UN should not be.an “operating agency.” A major reason is 
the heavy financial burden, of which America shoulders a 
large share. The Times pointed out that UNRRA, a single 
operating agency, will have spent more than $3,700,000,000 by 
next year, while this year’s budget for even the ‘inoperative’ 
_UN is about $24,000,000. “Emphasis,” said the Tzmes, “is on 
separate organizations ‘under’ UN but not part Of if At 
present FAO, IRO and the World Health Organization fit this 
formula. They have as yet no effective connections with UN. 
Their budgets and charters are still being drawn up and ap- 
_ proved. (UNRRA, although it employs UN in its title, bears 
no direct relationship. It was formed before the United Na- 
tions.) 


Loans as a Solution? 


Looking askance at far-reaching programs for FAO, IRO 
and the World Health Organization, Washington views loans 
‘as the most likely substitute for UNRRA aid. Some of these 
' loans will be granted through the Export-Import Bank; others 
through the International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
_ velopment. 


The World Bank, as it is more commonly called, will have 
an initial capital of $767,000,000 before the end of the year 
and applicants for loans await the start of operations. The idea 
behind this world bank is that the risks of international loans 
«vill not fall on the investors or on one government but on all 


_-38 members of the bank. 


The great shortcoming of the World Bank is the absence of 
she Soviet Union from the ranks of members. Russia can still 
join before the December 31 deadline, but it is not considered 
likely that she will do so. Under these circumstances the hope 
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of world economic collaboration is limited and the split be- 
tween East and West may deepen in the course of reconstruc- 
tion. 

But it is too early to write off the possibility of fruitful co- 
operation for further relief and rehabilitation. The ferment of 
plans and discussion shows the concern with which this goal is 
being sought. Out of the multitude of plans and out of the 
need of little men all over the world may come great works to 
heal the wounds of war. We may yet learn that it pays to de- 


vote at least a fraction of the sums we have spent on war to ; 


repair the damage war has done. That is waging peace. UNRRA 
has shown that we can do it. 


she Need to Share 


By CLARENCE PICKETT 


Recently some of us concerned with needs of suffering people 
overseas had an opportunity to see the film, “Seeds of Destiny,” 
which has just been released by the United States War Depart- 
ment. It is a grim and tragic story of hunger and destitution 
following after war. It is today’s threat to the lives and health 
of millions of children in Europe and Asia. It is tomorrow’s 
threat to a world seeking peace, for these children may grow 
into young adults who, deprived of a chance to grow healthy 
in mind and body, may shape our world to other ends. Amid 
the scenes of suffering and destitution there is a single sequence 
depicting an American scene: our trim houses and shady lawns, 
our shops overflowing with abundance, and our laughing, 
healthy children. It is a contrast which strips away complacency 
and makes one ask, ‘““What are we doing about it?” 


Clarence E. Pickett is Executive Secretary of the American Friends Service 
Committee, which has been for several decades one of the world’s outstanding 
private agencies for relief and reconstruction at home and abroad. 
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Crops Must Be Shared 

_ There is the same contrast these days between optimistic re- 
ports of bumper crops at home and the inadequate rations 
which have become the norm in most of the countries of Eu- 
rope and Asia. All of us are prone to believe that because crops 
are good, the people of the world will have enough to eat. 
We do not take the further step of asking what our Govern- 
ment and we, as citizens of a rich nation, are doing to insure 
sharing. How much are we willing to give up that those in 
need may have enough? 


We shall need to-share generously, for the outlook for the 
winter ahead is grim. Famine threatens India. In China civil 
war and a crippled and inadequate transportation system have 
aggravated a food situation already critical. Responsible ofhi- 
cials have estimated that some twenty million persons died of 
hunger in recent months. Civilian needs in Japan, Hungary, 
Greece, Italy and Finland are serious. Those of Germany and 
Austria are critical, largely because of zonal divisions and fail- 
ure to recognize economic rather than zonal units. In France, 
‘as in other countries where recovery has been slow, it is esti- 
mated that in some cities twenty per cent of the children of 
school age are suffering from tuberculosis. 


_ Reconstruction Has Lagged 

Because war devastation and human uprooting have been on 
a scale which it is almost impossible for us to imagine, recon- 
struction has lagged. A year and a half after the cease-firing 
order on far-flung fronts, emergency or first-stage relief needs 
are not being met. Millions who lost their homes by bombing 
still do not have a roof over their heads. They are living in 
cellars and caves in Poland and Normandy. In Germany, where 
there has been widespread destruction of great cities, as well 
as of many smaller communities, and into which some six 
‘million ‘“expellees” have been driven, the official allocation is 
1.8 to 2.5 persons per room. That means if there is one room 
and a kitchen, three to five persons will share the apartment. 
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Civilians in a dozen countries read the terse communiqués, the 
news that there will be no fuel for heating homes this coming 
winter. Ill-fed, ill-clothed, and poorly housed, millions face 
winter without hope. 


The Outlook Is Darker Than Previously 

It is a tragic outlook, and we have even less ground for op- 
timism than last year or the year before. Despite bumper crops, 
the four great grain-producing countries, the United States, 
Canada, Argentina, and Australia, have 450,000,000 bushels 
less carry-over this year than last. Reserves were reduced to 


meet last winter’s emergency needs. The international agency, © 


UNRRA, goes out of existence at the end of 1946, although 
it will continue to care for displaced persons until June, 1947. 
No international agency has been established to replace 
UNRRA. The proposed international agricultural organiza- 
tion, sponsored by the Food and. Agriculture Organization, is 
designed to deal with long-term problems of production and 
equitable distribution, and not to administer relief. Our ma- 
chinery and our resources are weaker, while the needs mount. 


The Role of Private Agencies 

The question is raised again and again as to whether private 
committees cannot fill the breach. Even with the extended pro- 
grams which private agencies are committing themselves to, 
they cannot hope to meet the basic needs of more than a small 
percentage of the people in need. They can only provide sup- 
plementation, extra rations for children and old people and 
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some of the families displaced from their homelands. They — 


can catty on a few demonstration projects for rehabilitation 
and reconstruction, and thereby show the way for larger pro- 
jects which will require public financing. As a channel for the 
concern of Americans, private agencies can only stretch their 
facilities to the utmost and try through friendly, dedicated 
service to keep hope alive. The outer shell of civilization is 
crumbling. Our efforts must be to try to prevent the continued 
corrosion of the inner core of hope, faith and love. 
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|The American Friends Service Committee 


A large number of the private agencies engaged in inter- 
national relief are religious organizations. The American 
Friends Service Committee, for example, is Quaker in its in- 
centive and leadership, but continues to be a wide fellowship 
of men and women of many denominations who volunteer be- 
cause as religious people they are concerned to help. Quakers 
throughout the United States support the Committee, but the 
greater part of our financial support comes from men and 
women of good will of many faiths. We are constantly re- 
minding ourselves and our friends that we are not a social 
service agency, that we are amateurs in an age when every man 
is an expert, that we are seeking to demonstrate in service 


Physicians in Naples, Italy examine a 28-months’ old baby suffering from 
severe malnutrition. The Congregational Christian Service Committee has 


been cooperating with UNRRA and the Unitarian Service Committee in 
this medical nutrition project. 
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abiding faith in God and men. That religious motivitation is 
basic, sensitizes our consciences to injustice, and compels us to 
probe our failures. We have reason to ask whether we, too, 
are doing all that we might to express the moral issues at a 
time when men look to morality to lift them out of the mire 
of hopelessness and despair. 


Policies in Germany and Austria 


It is true that we and other religious groups are engaged in 
relief work among people who were our enemies. We are try- 


ing to help them as we are trying to help those who have not — 


been separated from us by years of painful conflict. It is the 
more important that we do this while the civilian populations 
of these ex-enemy countries are living under the administra- 
tion of alien occupation troops, our allied armies. 

Yet one wonders if our faith has made us strong and cour- 
ageous enough to raise our voices above the confusion and 
babel of many tongues. Have we spoken out often and loudly 
enough about our occupation policy in Germany and Austria? 
The division of these countries into zones administered by 
British, French, American and Russian military authorities has 
destroyed any natural economic unity they might have had. It 
has aggravated shortages, created hunger and suffering. Our 
Congress appropriated less than had been asked for by our 
military authorities to provide adequate rations for German 
civilians. Costs of supplies have risen so that even less can be 
purchased than had been anticipated. If we are committed to 
an occupation policy, then we should be committed to respon- 
sibility for the welfare of the people under our care. 

During the years of war, all of us were deeply distressed by 
the news of the great forced migrations instituted by the Ger- 
man government: deportation of Jews to Poland and to death; 
forced transportation of workers to swell the great armies of 
industrial workers in German cities, expulsions of innocent 
families from their homes to make way for German settlers. 


Those terrible migrations filled us with horror. Are we then to | 
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Who's a Liberal? 


+ Dear Sirs: 
I’ve been reading the September 
_ issue of Social Action and feel im- 
pelled to write you concerning the 
James Loeb article “A Liberal Looks 
at Our First Post-War Elections,” 
the publication of which, in such a 
| magazine, I wish to protest, inter- 
esting reading though it may be. 

It is my impression that Social Ac- 
- tion magazine is the instrument for 
conveying unbiased information, gath- 
ered by duly authorized representa- 
tives of Congregational Christian 
Churches in Washington to the mem- 
bers, that they may be better in- 
formed on vital issues of government 


eh 


action and assume their Christian 
responsibility in the matter of poli- 
- tics. 
Since the article in question iden- 
tifies better Congressional organiza- 
-- tion and, therefore, government, with 
the election of Democratic candidates 
- -as the “Liberal” standard bearers, 
it clearly bears the stamp of election 
-—~ propaganda, cleverly presented, I 
grant, but nevertheless, unworthy of 
* publication in a church sponsored 
eriodical of the nature of outs. 
“Just what is a “J iberal?” A ‘‘Pro- 
‘ gressive?” Certainly the words are 
not synonymous. At present they are 


and so more able to take enlightened - 


. /e Keadé Whites 


Contributions to this department, a regular feature of the 
magazine, will be welcomed. Unless it is specified otherwise, 
any communications addressed to the Editors will be considered 
available for publication. Letters should be brief, and the Editors 
reserve the right to omit portions without changing the sense. 
Unsigned letters will not be published, except where anonymity 
is obviously warranted. Address communications to the Editors, 
409 Prospect Street, New Haven 11, Connecticut. 


used so loosely as to have no real 
meaning. As a lowly precinct cap- 
tain of the Republican party I talk 


to folk of all walks in life and find © 


that most of them consider them- 
selves one or the other, preferably 
the latter, since, believe it or not, 
the word “Liberal’’ is held more or 
less in disrepute by the rank and file 
of Minnesotans to whom it means 
strikes, CIO radicals, etc. of whom 
we are not exactly proud to say the 


least. ‘ 
eR & 


Tom Keehn suggests that it indi- 
cates a healthy trend when voters 
cross party lines, and strengthens 
the democratic processes, so to speak. 
I did just that thing for a number 
of years but have finally come to see 
its great weakness, for, when you 
put a man in office you nullify his 
power to accomplish unless you back 
him up with men of his party as co- 
workers. Only in rare cases is this 
not true. Also in a close contest 
where you know one or the other 


is bound to get in and there is a 


choice as to the best candidate, if 
you vote for someone else who in 
your opinion is a better man but 
doesn’t stand a chance of election, 
then you just throw your vote away 
and may even-give the office to the 
least desirable of the two candidates. 

I am much interested in Schatt- 
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schneider’s suggestion regarding par- 
ty politics in Congress. It needs 
thinking about. 

Eve La Due 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Who's a Christian? 


Dear Sits: 

I refer to the James Loeb article 
in the September 15th issue. I was 
in Montana immediately prior to the 
piimary election which defeated Sen- 
ator Wheeler. The only logical de- 
duction from Loeb’s article is that 
the ultra-left-winger alone is a Chris- 
tian and a good citizen. His state- 
ment and implications as to that 
provedly honorable and meritorious 
statesman are nowhere near truth. 
Wheeler was defeated by ultra-left- 
wing forces and money, to the regret 
of the worthwhile citizenry of his 
State; by the same gang that organ- 
ized that infamous Butte raid during 
last winter's strike against helpless 
families of workmen and sent offi- 
cets of the law to warn the victims 
(instead of shooting the rabble) that 
the mob was coming to destroy their 
homes. Thinking seems to be at a 
discount in this era. 


John F. C. Green 
McKeespott, Pa. 


Only Real Solution 
Sits: 

Please accept my hearty congratu- 
lations on September's issue “This 
is Your Congress.’’ E. E. Schatt- 
schneider’s article describes the 
“problem” of Congress with master- 
ly insight and presents what, in my 
judgment, is the only real solu- 
tion. . . . No one could read Tom 
Keehn’s essay on ‘Political Duties 
of Protestants’’ without becoming 
both a better Christian and a better 
citizen. 

John A. Vieg, Chairman 
Department of Government 
Pomona College 
Claremont, California 
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For Episcopalians’ Sake 


Sirs: 

It was interesting to note that in 
your break-down of your readers, 
made in your October 15th issue, 
members of the Episcopal Church 
rated no percentage at all, This 
is indeed a sorry state of affairs 
because, whether your presentations 
are agreed with or not, your peti- 
odical is one of the few in Church 
circles that takes a dynamic approach 
to social Christianity, For the sake 
of Episcopalians, can’t something be 
done about it? : 

I was somewhat  disconcerted, 
however, in not finding the late 
Archbishop William Temple repre- 
sented in your list of books deal- 
ing with Protestant Theologies of 
Social Action. Certainly such works 
of his as Christianity and Social 
Order and The Hope of a New 
World and the symposium, Mal- 
vern, 1941 deserve a prominent place 
in any such list. 

W. B. Spofford, Jr., 
Executive Secretary 
Church League for Industrial 
Democracy 
New York City 


Ripon's Plan for DPs 


Dear Sirs: 


I would like to tell you the plans 
of our community for helping a few 
Baltic displaced persons. The plans 
are much less than we wish they 
could be. However, we hope that — 
their success will dispel some of 
the fears most American communi- 
ties have of dealing with this urgent — 
human problem. 

We are taking the responsibility — 
for bringing three students from the 
displaced persons camps in Germany — 
to Ripon College. We will advance — 
their passage, make out the papers — 
required by the government guaran- — 
teeing that they will not be public — 
charges, and see that they have 


ample opportunity to earn their ex- 
_ penses. The college, in spite of 

crowded conditions, will open its 
doors to them without charge. There 
are already enough requests for their 


| services to give them a wide choice 
of employment, 
i We will take them into our 
_ church and homes in such a way as 
to make them a part of American 
life. There will be no “alien” gen- 
' eration to be absorbed through a 
a “melting. pot’, and they will be 
- among friends from the beginning. 
In addition to bringing students, 
‘we are bringing one family from 
e _DP camps to Ripon. They too will 
_ be taken right in and made welcome 
| in our church and homes from the 
| start. This family will be advanced 


| possible. We have secured employ- 
|- ment in the husband’s trade, and 
we will locate living quarters—the 
most difficult detail of all. This 
|. family will be employed at the full 
| wage scale offered in the husband’s 
- field, and thus protected from the 
~ old custom of considering foreign 
| labor as cheap. Our purpose is to 
| see that these people are never 
|. thought of as “foreign.” 


‘This is a moderate project for an 
| average community. It is not out- 
| standing in effort or expense. Yet 
| as a pattern, it could do much to- 
| ward solving the problems of the 
' stateless displaced persons in the 
| American zone of Germany—persons 
| longing their hearts out for a new 
start in life. 

| It is increasingly apparent that 
| the governments will not_do mu 
to resettle the stateless DPs. UN- 
| RRA is looking after their physical 
| necessities, and although UNRRA 
ends in Europe this year, it is au- 
|. thorized to continue this care until 
|. June, 1947. By that time the new 
"United Nations relief agency will 
take over. That matter is high on 
the agenda at this writing, and 
there is little doubt that aid will 
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be continued. But the resettlement 
of these people is another matter. 
It looks like that will be left to 
the private agencies alone. 

Three things can happen to the 
stateless DPs. 1) They could be 
forced to return to their former 
homelands which are now annexed 
by *Russia. 2) They could be tre- 
settled in Canada, Alaska, Australia 
and South America, as seemed like- 
ly at this time last year, but which 
now seems to have been abandoned. 
3) They could be cut loose to 
shift for themselves where they are. 

Any one of these three alterna- 
tives would be brutal and unfair to 
the DPs and full of dangerous im- 
plications for the peace of the 
world. The third alternative is the 
most likely, if something substantial 
is not done very soon. 

Displaced persons, whether Baltic 
or not, are permitted to enter the 
United States under the present im- 
migration quotas. As yet, no special 
consideration has been given them. 
It will take a long time to absorb 
them by that slow process. Then 
too, not enough of them have rela- 
tives in America who can finance 
their passage and guarantee their 
livelihood. This is exactly where 
projects such as ours serve the need. 
’ Should enough churches stand 
ready to advance passage to a family 
and guarantee their employment, the 
immigration quotas could be filled, 
and opportunity offered to all on an 
equal basis regardless of whether 
or not they have relatives able to 
help them. Many of those who have 
suffered the most have no one to 
aid them. 

The matter of bringing over stu- 
dents is especially important be- 
cause students come in over and 
above the immigration quotas. Aside 
from the opportunity of studying, 
this swells the total number who 
can come by just that many more. 
We ought to bring in the maximum 
number of students permitted. We 
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osity, but have chosen rather to exercise indiscriminate revenge. 

One could go on to cite the story of victims of other border 
changes, such as the Finns from the Karelinian peninsula. The 
suffering of war does not end when the guns are stilled. In- 
deed for millions the suffering since armistice has been greater 
than during the war years. 


Debris from German Policies 

Sometimes it seems when we speak of great numbers that we 
lose the image of the human face and the human experience. 
The efforts of the German government between 1940 and 1945 
to make of Europe a great fortress displaced some ten million 
people, forced workers, victims for concentration camps, Jews 
deported for death. In the months immediately following arm- 
istice, the greater number of the survivors were repatriated 
to their homelands. International authorities now estimate that 
there remain one to two million persons, who either cannot 
return to their homelands or are unwilling to do so because of 
fear of political reprisals or because they cannot face a new 
start amid scenes which will always be a reminder of the 
humiliations and persecution. More than 500,000 of these dis- 
placed persons are in Germany. There are citizens of the 
former Baltic countries of Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania; Yugo- 
slavs, Poles, Ukrainians, stateless Jews, Spanish Republicans, 
and persons whom registration officers list as being “of undis- 
coverable nationality.” We are generally agreed that they 
should not be forced to return. Yet we have been slow to hel 
open doors so that they may resettle in other lands and make 
a new start. 


The Failure of Governments | 


A year ago James G. McDonald, former High Commissioner 
for Refugees, League of Nations, wrote:* 

It. is high time that there should be frank speaking about the 

failure of governments to deal worthily with the problem of the 


*In a foreword to the Foreign Policy Association pamphlet, “Europe’s Home- 
less Millions,’’ by Fred K. Hoehler. 
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millions of innocent men, women, and children displaced by the 
policies of the Nazis and by the war. Against the dark background 
of this indescribable tragedy, we should not hesitate to under- 
line the sorry contrast between the noble sentiment so generously 
expressed by statesmen and the grossly inadequate actions of most 
governments. With a few notable exceptions, their actions have 
been characterized by hesitancy, procrastination, half-heartedness 
or negativism—and this precisely at a time when the situation has 
demanded forthright, wholehearted and generous actions. 


Candor requires that we admit that governments, when dealing 
with refugees, have almost invariably taken the short view of 
national self-interest and have ignored or played down the inter- 
ests of mankind. Illustrative of this calamitous blindness was the 
failure of the leading governments to take any action to check 
Nazi persecution during the first years of Hitler’s regime, when 
his program, motivated by insensate hatred of Jews and also of 
Catholics and Protestants who refused to bend their consciences to 
the dictates of the State, could have been checked easily and with- 
out bloodshed... . 


The work of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration and of the Inter-Governmental Committee has been 
made incomparably more difficult by this attitude of statesmen and 
governments. Unless now, thus belatedly, there is a radical change 
in these official attitudes, the directors of UNRRA and the IGC 
will have to continue the struggle against nearly insuperable 
obstacles. 


Doors Remain C losed 


One would like to be able to report that “forthright, whole- 
hearted and generous actions” had characterized international 
policies in the months since that criticism was penned. Yet the 
steps have been faltering and ineffective. Doors remain closed. 
In the case of the United States the door is cautiously ajar un- 
der a quota system which is outmoded in that it permits entry 
of so few of the people who need haven and have so much to 
contribute to our democratic life. As Americans we have need 
to re-examine our own official policies as well as to work for 
an international cooperation which will enable uprooted people 
to find freedom and peace. 
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The Challenge to Christians 


The feeding of hungry chil- 
dren, the responsibilities of 
occupation, the plight of ex- 
pellees and displaced persons 
present moral issues which 
challenge us as Christians. It 
is not good enough to turn 
away with the explanation 
that they pose problems so 
complex we must leave them 
to the experts in economics 
and sociology and political af- 
fairs. It rests in each indi- 
vidual conscience to face the 
truth and to try to implement 
justice. 


Those of us concerned with 
relief work have reason to 
know that the tasks at hand 
are far beyond our resources 
in material goods and in spit- 
itual strength. We try to meet 
the physical needs because 
only by so doing can we ap- 
proach the spiritual ministry. 
We know that where we are 
able to extend friendly rela- 


NOEL! NOEL! 


Just right for making their meals 
on, saves much confusion — our 
own handpainted baby lamb design 
on a plastic tray. $14.95 Sixth 
Floor. (Christmas Catalog from 
Lord @ Taylor, New York City, 
1945.) 

In Berlin a German woman ref- 
ugee from Pomerania broke down 
and wept in an embarrassing and 
rather dreadful gratitude when I 
gave her a small tin of condensed 
milk for her child, who, she said— 
and whose looks bore out her 
words—had had virtually no food 
for three days. (‘Manchester 
Guardian,” Oct. 15.) 

Did you hear her say she wanted 
a warm and pretty-making negli- 
gee? Here it is—our all-wool Bot- 
any brand robe with rayon crepe 
panels. Aqua with fuchsia, purple 
with cerise, chartreuse with Chinese 
red, cerise with petal blue. $35. 
Fourth Floor. 

Women have been seen in Ber- 
lin straining the waste water from 
the kitchen sink of a house where 
there was an Allied mess. (‘‘Man- 
chester Guardian,” Oct. 15.) 

What woman wouldn't give her 
eyeteeth for a three-quarter length 
striped wild Canadian mink coat 
with the new sleeve fulness. $3,500. 
Third Floor. 


—From “Shall Europe Starve,” 


a pamphlet published by Poli- 
tics Magazine. 


tions between men, hope is often rekindled. In the larger 
sense, the service is an expression of faith in God and the love 


of men, one for another. 


Compassion and World Order 


World order cannot be established as long as 800,000,000 people 
are in want. Christ calls upon us to have compassion for this “multi- 
tude.” Through our gifts to the Committee for War Victims and Re- 
construction we can respond to His call, alleviate human misery, and 
also serve the cause of democracy, by a vast variety of ministries 
such as— 


1. FEEDING THE HUNGRY. The miracle of loaves and fishes 
is repeated as our gifts, carried by service workers and missionaries as a 
part of a distinctive Christian ministry, are translated into wheat, vita- 
mins, powdered milk, clothing, medicine, etc., given to the needy in 
both Europe and Asia through our Congregational Christian Service 
Committee, Church World Service (now combining the Committee 
for Overseas Relief and Reconstruction, the Commission on World 
Council Service, and the Church Committee for Relief in Asia), and 
other church agencies. 


2. AIDING THE HOMELESS, by helping refugees through 
Church World Service, Friends Service Committee, and our own 
Service Committee in such undertakings as the Cave project in Naples 
and the new center at Le Chambon, France. 


3. RECONCILING EX-ENEMY PEOPLES, by declaring our 
sense of deep contrition over the evil we have done to one another, 
unremittingly seeking to implement our contrition through the fol- 
lowing tasks: giving relief and sending letters to and assisting in edu- 
cational projects for the suffering people in Germany and Japan. 


4. ASSISTING OUR OWN AMERICAN WAR VICTIMS, 
especially the Americans of Japanese descent of our Fellowship, 
through the appropriate agencies of the Board of Home Missions. 


5. RECONSTRUCTING CHURCH LIFE, through relief and by 
erecting temporary church shelters and supplying Christian leadership 
in Europe and Asia through Church World Service, rendering as- 
sistance to British Congregational churches through volunteer student 
leadership, ministering to uprooted people in Europe and Asia. 


6. WORKING THROUGH THE AMERICAN BOARD, 
in the war torn areas of Asia in relief and rehabilitation of suffering 
people; by the distribution of food, clothing, seed and necessary farm 
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equipment; in helping to rebuild shattered churches and institutions; 
in partial replacement of war losses of libraries, homes and house- 
hold goods by national leaders and missionaries, and in other forms 
of missionary service. 


7. GIVING SPECIAL HELP TO CHILDREN AND YOUTH, 
through the emergency youth services of our church agencies in 
Europe, Asia, and other areas in need. 


8. KEEPING ALIVE CONTINUOUSLY A SENSE OF 
SHARING with our brothers in need, through the regular or sac- 
rificial giving plan. 


To provide for the foregoing projects and related work we are 
asked to contribute through our Committee for War Victims and Re- 
construction at least $4,000,000 during this three-year period 
(1945-48). 

—Adopted by the General Council of the Congregational 
Christian Churches, Grinnell, Iowa, June 18-25, 1946. 


A picture of one of the cave homes outside Naples which is receiving aid 
from Congregational Christian Church workers. 


How the Churches Can Help 


By A. L. WARNSHUIS 


In a world devastated by war, the churches have a great duty 
and opportunity. 

The devastation cannot be fully described, nor can those who 
have not seen something of it imagine the realities of Europe 
and Japan and China. 

The powerful, prosperous, civilized Europe of our history 
books no longer exists. The continent of Europe today has 
broken nations, broken cities, broken lives and broken spirits. 
Not all the displaced persons are in the tragic camps where 
the uprooted wait for repatriation. Millions more came out 
of the war like lost souls—shaken to their roots, diminished 
as human beings in their own eyes, and still mortally afraid. 

The cities of Japan are heaps of rubble, and the people are 
disillusioned. China has suffered eight years of war and mil- 
lions of her people have been refugees for all that time. The 
Philippine Islands will need thirty years to recover from their 
losses. Indonesia has suffered all that befalls an occupied coun- 
try and the evils of a war of rebellion. 


“Say Among the Nations” 


We Americans must lift up our heads and look the cold, 
hungry, ragged, homeless, discouraged and demoralized people 
in the face, and then we must wholeheartedly determine to do 
our share in rebuilding the world. In that work of reconstruc- 
tion, the churches of Christ have a great part to play; not in 
the sense of being one among many agencies and institutions, 
but as understanding that our first charge is to proclaim anew 
in the language of our time, “the truth by which nations live.” 
“Say among the nations, the Lord reigneth.” 

The immeasurable suffering of the peoples of Europe and 


Dr. Warnshuis is executive vice-president of Church World Service, Inc. 
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Asia must compel the churches to be concerned with their 
physical relief. The color of our bread was slightly tinted for 
a few weeks, and we cannot get all the roast beef we want. 
But over there, it is a grim possibility that the first full year 
of peace, 1946, will bring more deaths, more distress, and 
more suffering to humanity than all the terrible years of war. 
A third of mankind is hungry or starving. Millions in China 
died from starvation these past few months. A dreadful famine 
in India threatens this autumn and winter. Clothing and shoes 
are needed almost everywhere. 

These needs are so immensely great that governmental and 
international action is necessary. But the churches must help 
to stir up that public opinion that will compel governments to 
give more adequate attention to these relief problems. Besides, 
the churches must provide supplementary aid, especially for 
children, for the aged and for sick people. The churches in 
Europe and in Asia are among the principal agencies distribut- 
ing relief—in some places the churches are the only social 
organization that outlived the war—and through them Christian 
charity does find expression, and in this service the spiritual 
life and vigor of the churches is revived. 


Mental and Spiritual Suffering 


Far more distressing than the physical suffering has been the 
mental and spiritual agony of the people. The greatest suffer- 
ing has been invisible. 

The framework of life collapsed in those war years. The 
bottom of life dropped out. Society lost its foundation. No 
law, no justice, no security was left for any man. People lived 
in an arbitrary world in which every day they were at the 
mercy of the gestapo. Unremitting fear corroded their souls. 
At the same time their basic beliefs and principles were 
attacked. 

After the organized military forces were defeated, the war 
was continued by the civilian population, who “resisted” the 
occupying forces of the enemy. They engaged in every form of 
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sabotage, they lied, they stole, they falsified documents, and 
they stabbed and shot to kill. They did everything that might 
be helpful in winning the war. They lived in an illegal world. 
All that is regulated and legitimatized in organized warfare 
with uniformed troops was done also in the warfare of civilians. 

The general breakdown in morale and the decay of morals 
are of more far-reaching consequence than the temporary po- 
litical confusion and the disruption of industry. The young 
people are most affected. For five years, murder, treason, de- 
ceit, black markets, and perverted bestiality have belonged to 
the real world of the child. The adult world discarded its prin- 
ciples and youth have not had the moral example of their elders. 
The formal and informal codes that control the relations of 
men have lost their power. 


The Threat of Nihilism 

The thoughtful leaders in Europe now speak of nihilism as 
their greatest danger—not communism but nothingism. There 
is nothing on which man or society or the nation can build 
its life. Nations that are physically destroyed can in time be 
restored; but when a nation is spiritually uprooted, the dam- 
age is so great that nobody can foretell its future. The crisis in 
Europe and in Asia is basically spiritual. The political, social 
and economic future depends on what kind of faith triumphs. 

So the churches of Europe and also those in Asia are now 
seen to be the only hope. And from them comes today not an 
appeal for pity, but a message of hope and courage and a 
challenge to the American churches. 


Renewal in the Churches 

Out of the suffering, mental agony and political turmoil the 
churches in those war-torn lands have emerged with renewed 
life; fresh energies have been awakened, and their service has 
‘ been related as never before to the communities in which they 
are located. They were the backbone of the “Resistance.” The 
pulpit and the sermon were the only uncensored forum of the 
people. They became the main embodiment of the nation’s 
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claim to freedom and the strong bulwark of its best tradi- 
tions. Now, no longer on the periphery of life, they have be- 
come the conscience of the nation. The churches now have a 
message, not only for the individual concerning his inner re- 
ligious life and his heavenly destiny, but also for the com- 
munity, the state and the nation. Those who have suffered 
most have been deepened and strengthened in spirit and in 
witnessing to their faith. The churches have gained in prestige 
and they now confront a great evangelistic opportunity. 

Will those churches be able to take advantage of today’s 
opportunity? The test will come when secular forces attempt 
to put the churches back in a separate religious compartment 
of life. But the churches are now more sure of themselves, as 
they have acquired experience in social action, and they will 
struggle to maintain themselves in their newly won place of 
moral and religious leadership. In the end, the outcome of 
that struggle will depend to a large extent upon the American 
churches. Churches in nearly all other lands are physically 
weakened. Church buildings and institutions are destroyed. 
Church members are hungry and cold, poorly clothed and with 
broken houses and homes. Ministers and church leaders are 
tired and depleted in numbers because many died in the war 
years and there were no young recruits. 


Responsibility of American Churches 


Will the American churches help? In the war, churches 
abroad could not remain on the sidelines of the great struggle. 
Now, after the war, will the American churches simply sit in 
their grandstand and look on as the struggle for a better world 
order becomes fiercer? Or, will we share in it—not to project 
our American organizations into other lands or to glorify our 
own denominational service, but to help in strengthening and 
enlarging the life and work of the churches in Europe and Asia? 

During the war the American churches, working through 
the Church Committee on Overseas Relief and Reconstruction, 
sent such aid as was possible, relying for administrative help 
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on such recognized agencies as the American Bible Society, the 
American Friends Service Committee, the Orphaned Missions 
Fund of the International Missionary Council, the Young Men’s 
Christian Association (war-prisoner’s aid and chaplaincy serv- 
ice), the Young Women’s Christian Association, the World’s 
Student Christian Federation, and the American Christian 
Committee for Refugees. Chief among the agencies through 
which relief was channeled, however, was the Service Com- 
mission set up by the American Committee for the World 
Council of Churches, which concerned itself primarily with 
interchurch aid in Europe, and the Church Committee for Re- 
lief in Asia—an outgrowth from the former Church Commit- 
tee for China Relief. 


Church World Service, Inc. 


In the summer of 1945 a movement was set afoot, in the 
interests of greater administrative efficiency, to merge three 
of these agencies—the Church Committee on Overseas Relief 
and Reconstruction, the Church Committee for Relief in Asia, 
and the Commission for World Council Service. In May, 
1946, the first meeting of the resulting organization—Church 
World Service, Inc—was held. Church World Service is not 
another separate relief agency; it is the churches themselves 
working together. The program is now definitely church- 
centered: the funds and goods are contributed by the churches, 
and they are administered almost entirely by local church and 
mission personnel of the countries receiving aid. 

While the churches cannot undertake mass feeding for the 
physical relief of millions of people, they can do much to sup- 
plement what is done by governments. Powdered milk and 
- concentrated foods are purchased at wholesale prices and 
- shipped in bulk quantities. These will help correct malnutti- 

‘tion and thus reduce tendency to disease, and will also fortify 
children and elderly people against the depleting effects of 
minimum caloric diets in hunger areas. Clothing, shoes, layettes, 
bedding and other household supplies are greatly needed in 
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both Europe and Asia, where textiles are not yet available for 
manufacture and where people have not been able to obtain 
these necessities for five years or more. To help fight the 
misery of cold and exposure, the churches are asking for the 
supplies that are in the closets of American people. The 
churches have united in opening ten warehouses under Church 
World Service, Inc.* To sort, pack, and ship overseas costs 
only ten cents a pound. Much of this work of sorting and pack- 
ing is done by volunteers, and salvage sewing groups from 
near-by churches help in mending used clothing. This is the 
most economical relief program ever conceived. Gifts-in-Kind 
received in these warehouses are credited to the donor’s church. 


Meeting the Needs of Churches Abroad 


For rebuilding and strengthening the life and work of the 
churches abroad, much is needed. Wooden barrack churches 
are placed in communities where all church buildings have 
been destroyed. Emergency grants are given to pastors and 
lay church-workers to supplement salaries which have remained 
fixed while living prices have soared in a time of terrific in- 
flation. Scholarships are given to assist some of the best stu- 
dents in obtaining theological training and so to recruit men 
for the depleted ministry of the churches. Religious books and 
periodicals are subsidized, and a special project provides 
“libraries” of theological books and magazines published in 
America during the past ten years so that the church leaders in 
Europe and Asia may learn what has been written here while 
they were cut off from us. Bicycles have been given to in- 
crease the efficiency of pastors who are without any means of 
transportation, often in greatly enlarged parishes. Equipment 
and supplies have been sent for church institutions such as 


*New Windsor, Maryland 7110 Compton Ave., Los Angeles 1, 
236 Beacon Street, Boston 16, Mass. Calif. 
101 Pine Street, Dayton 2, Ohio 1735 So. Vandeventer Ave., St. Loui 
108 Gold Street, Brooklyn 1, New York 10, Mo. - iG 
2247 Marginal Way, Seattle 4, 21-21 44 Drive, Long Island City 1 
Washington INGYe : 


740 Esplanade Ave., New Orleans 16, La. 1145 So. 10 St., Richmond, Calif. 
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hospitals, schools, kindergartens, orphanages and old people's 
homes. Some trucks have been given to aid the churches in the 
distribution of relief goods. Whatever helps the churches to be 
active in service is a means of reviving their spiritual life. 


Program for 1946 

The statistics of all this aid for 1946 cannot be estimated 
now. But the figures for four months, May to August, show 
that through Church World Service, Inc., the American 
churches have given $4,039,707 in cash and $1,769,352 in 
materials. Church World Service, Inc. began to serve the 
churches on May 1, 1946 and adopted a program (See chart 
on page 35) calling for about $15,000,000 in the remaining 
eight months of this year. That is not nearly enough. A gift 
of half-a-dollar per communicant per year for the total mem- 
bership in these cooperating churches does not give evidence 
of any great concern about what the churches must do to help 
to rebuild the world. 

Giving through the churches is the most effective way of 
sharing in the great task of rebuilding. There are five reasons 
_why this is so: (1) Most Extensive—Church World Service is 
sending aid to more countries than any other agency, private 
or governmental. (2) Trustworthy—Distribution is through 
church and mission personnel on the basis of need. In many 
places, churches are the only social organization in existence. 
(3) Efficient—Existing church facilities are used, and adminis- 
trative costs are minimal. (4) Evangelistic—By demonstrating 
a living religion, we help to proclaim the Christian gospel of 
love and hope. (5) Obedience—To give in the name of Christ 
will deepen and enlarge the donor's own religious life. 

How much do we cate? It is fatally easy for us to sit in our 
armchairs listening to stories of distress over the radio, and 
‘to end by being nothing more than well informed. Our curi- 
osity may be satisfied, but our failure to act is deadly. 

The world needs a moral and spiritual leadership. It des- 
perately needs repentance, moral reformation, and spiritual 
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regeneration. The Church, entrusted with the Christian gospel, 
must recognize its responsibility to give to the world such lead- 
ership, by preaching the gospel in word and deed. 


Table of UNRRA Aid 


Following are tables from a report of the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration. They break down the amount and kind of assistance 
turnished each of the principal beneficiaries : 

Shipments Program Through Dec. 31, 1946 in Thousand Tons 
Clothing Agricul- Indus- 
Textiles & Medical _ tural trial 
Foot- and__— Rehabili- Rehabili- Unclas- 


wear! Sanitation tation tation? sified $ Total 


Greece Peter 27 9 287 693 727 3,049 
Yugoslavia phe 20 161 695 352 2,385 
Albania. .......... 3 z 17 42 25 156 
Polandie.cecn.as 80 Ze 386 493 ae 1,792 
Czechoslovakia 40 24 267 404." (pee 1,343 
Tal. es 105 14 410 7,238 (th 9,611 
AUSthiaee tennees 4 1 164 47 177 758 
White Russia : 6 1 44 2208 Sue) 145 
Wkrainelesenies 19 2 Ay 12. (4s 383 
Ghingee ee ees 155 37 558 9077 She 2,751 
Other Programs 90 5 6 4 34 196 

AOtae qecaktumeeee TeaeZ 602 142 2,341 10,657 4.345 22,569 


1Includes textile raw materials. | ‘ 
2Includes coal and all raw materials except textile raw materials. 
§Milicary shipments and items awaiting specification. 


Shipments Program Through Dec. 31, 1946 in Million Dollars 


Clothing Agricul- Indus- 

Textiles & Medical — tural trial 
Foot- an Rehabili- Rehabili- Unclas- Grand 
wear? Sanitation tation tation’ sified Toral 


35.0 EO.3 50.8 40.9 57.0 358.0 
PD 21.6 40.0 109.4 43.0 429.5 
5.4 LS 6.6 re! 2.0 28.5 


84.5 30.0 80.0 O90) 1 Hea 474.0 

29.5 26.5 33.4 T3260: Gal bee 270.0 | 

55.9 16.0 29.5 127.4 > 425.0 

2.0 1 19.1 9.0 Sty LIS 

7.4 1.2 arf AF Sai ie eae 61.0 

Bly 2.8 dives EER a 189.0 

95.9 41.3 80.0 TB6Se Meas 533.0 

23.0 2.5 1.0 23 1D<L 58.3 

THe 1,112.2 436.2 155.6 363.5 7199) 1493 2.9456 
1Values, f.a.s. 


‘Includes textile raw materials. 
‘Includes coal and all raw materials except textile raw materials. 
—New York Times 
October 28, 1946 


Church World Service Program 
(May 1 — December 31, 1946) 


1. For food, clothes, shoes, bedding, 


utensils and service equipment 


a. To enlarge our ministry to Europe, admin- 
istered by interdenominational committees 
in each country (all of which are coordi- 
nated through the World Council of 
Churches), goods valied at on. eccsssssssssnseen 


b. To extend our service to China through the 
American Advisory Committee acting in 
concert with the National Christian Coun- 
cil, missionaries, and Chinese nationals, 
goods and money totaling not less than ..... 


c. To help meet the famine emergency in 
India and to extend essential ministries in 
Burma, Siam, Philippines, Korea, Japan 
and elsewhere in Asia by the use of sup- 
plieseandetunds tOtalin gs ea. eeencrssetannnisers 


(N.B. Of the above we estimate $7,140,000 as the 
valuation of ifts-in-kind in which American Chris- 
tians will share their possessions with sufferers 
overseas. ) : 


2. For a variety of measures designed 
to revive individual and church life 


Some of the steps being taken in the World Council 
program in Europe include supplementary living 
allowances for ministers’ families (with special plans 
for recuperative assistance in cases of severe eple- 
tion) ; small libraries of stimulating books which 
have been denied to them during the war (many 
having lost their whole pre-war library) ; wooden 
barracks churches to Hore. places of assemblage for 
preaching, evangelism and communi ministry; as- 
sistance for church schools; scholarships and_ other 
measures for prompt theological and lay’ training of 
young men and women; assistance for the youth 
movements in need of guidance and reorientation 
toward Christian activity and purpose. 


3. For special help to displaced people, 
PELUGCES oa snsevscsertsmeintnteentntninnmenenmnenn 


Some of these can be helped in Europe as a continua- 
tion and expansion of the program inaugurated dur- 
ing the war. Some must be helped to come to, and 
get settled in, the U.S.A. as part of the 20th Century 
Pilgrims seeking homes in new and promising suf- 
roundings. 


. 4, For the costs in America of essen- 


tial administration and publicizing 
the ees -ercsccsssesssnsnssnesnneenensenensesnnnnnnenes 


$4,312,000 


4,460,000 


2,810,000 $11,582,000 


2,548,000 


720,000 


105,996 


TOTAL . . $14,955,996 
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Selected Directory of Private Agencies 


American Aid to France, Inc., 39 East 36 Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
American Bureau for Medical Aid to China, Inc., 1790 Broadway, New York 19, 
INZYe 


American Christian Committee for Refugees, Inc., 147 West 42 Street, New 
York 18) INGNe 

American Committee in Aid of Chinese Industrial Cooperatives, Inc., 425 4th 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

American Field Service, 30 East 51 Street, New York 22, N. Y. 

American Friends Service Committee, Inc., 20 South 12 Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

American Hungarian Relief, Inc., 165 West 46 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 

American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, Inc., 207 Madison Avenue, New 
iWiork 165 Ne Ye 

American Relief for Czechoslovakia, Inc., 1819 Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. 

American Relief for Holland, Inc., 55 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

American Relief for India, Inc., % American Friends Service Committee, 241 
Lexington Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

American Relief for Italy, Inc., 29 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

American Relief to Austria, 10 East 43 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


American Relief for Poland, Inc., 1200 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago 22, 
Illinois 


Brethren Service Committee, Inc., 22 South State Street, Elgin, Illinois 

Church World Service, Inc., 37 East 36 Street, New York 16, N. Y. 

Congregational Christian Service Committee, 287 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
INGYe 


Cooperative for sa Remittance to Europe (CARE), 50 Broad Street, 
New York 4, N. Y. 


Greek War Relief Association, Inc., U.S.A., 221 West 57 Street, New York 19, 
INGan 
faba ees for Human Rights, A. F. of L., 10 East 40 Street, New York 16, 


Lutheran World Relief, Inc., 231 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
BE tens Community Services Committee, 1776 Broadway, New York 19, 


Philippine War Relief of the United States, Inc., 1720 Eye Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 


Save the Children Federation, Inc., 1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
Unitarian Service Committee, 9 Park Street, Boston 8, Mass. 

United Service to China, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 

United Yugoslav Relief Fund of America, 677 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


War Relief pee e US Catholic Welfare Conference, Inc., 350 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1, N. Y 


World Student Service Fund, 20 West 40 Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
ee International Committee of, 347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, 


YWCA, Inc., National Board, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


The Congregational Christian 
Program of Reconstruction 
by HAWLEY WILLSON 


During the war years, specifically from October 1, 1940 to 
September 30, 1945, the Committee for War Victims and 
Services channeled $1,000,000 in gifts from the people of the 
Congregational Christian Churches to relief needs overseas, 
in the main to England, France, Italy, Greece and China. 
Wherever wartime barriers could be penetrated, help was sent. 
This was a share of-the church effort in which all denomina- 
tions united during the war to send $10,000,000 to war victims 
overseas. 

Now our Congregational Christian Relief Committee, its 
name changed to the Committee for War Victims and Recon- 
struction, seeks before the end of 1948 a minimum of $4,- 


A church social worker interviews spokesmen for 500 poverty-stricken 
living in caves in the harbor rocks of Naples. The people sought 
medical and nutritional aid. 


persons 
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000,000 as its share of $125,000,000 sought by Protestant de- 
nominations in the United States for relief and for the recon- 
struction of church life around the world. Of the $4,000,000 
sought, $1,294,000 is needed for the reconstruction of hos- 
pitals, schools and churches overseas. How essential this re- 
construction is to the rehabilitation of war victims is indicated 
by the fact that 80 per cent of all civilian hospital beds in 
China are normally in Christian institutions and of the 250 


hospitals supplying these beds, nearly all were either destroyed 


or stripped of equipment. 

Out of the experience and practices of the war years the 
church now finds itself able to do a life-saving, healing task 
out of all proportion to the amount of money actually involved 
in its relief transactions. 


The Church as a Relief Agent 


The church can be an effective relief agent for many reasons, 
and especially for two important ones: its intent only to serve 
as the healing hands of Jesus Christ upon this earth need not 
be questioned; and wherever it goes as a relief agent, it needs 
only to establish contact with another part of the great church 
network in order to make its work immediately and doubly 
effective. 

How actually does the church operate as a relief agent? The 
work of each major denomination follows in the main the same 
pattern. First, help may go directly, as is natural, to churches of 
the same fellowship overseas. Next, the major part of all 
church funds is channeled on the basis of priority of need 
through Church World Service and the other interdenomina- 
tional agencies working with it. The priority of need is estab- 
lished in Europe by representatives of the Protestant Federa- 
tions meeting continuously in Geneva. In Asia, it is established 
by an American Advisory Committee representing all church 
groups. These administrative groups in the field take the re- 


sponsibility for arranging for the distribution of relief through 


local church channels in areas of need. Third, the churches 
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work through service committees. This service arm of the 
-church might be called its emergency or pioneering arm. 
Trained workers are equipped to go into areas needing special 
services to perform specific tasks. These tasks may be health 
_ projects, or supplementary feeding of school children ‘or trans- 
" portation and distribution of vital supplies. 
__ The Committee for War Victims and Reconstruction has - 
_ urged the people of the Congregational Christian churches for 
six years now to join in a plan of giving through sharing and | 
through sacrifice, that the gifts which go forward may have * + 
~ more than surface significance. That this plan was not purely in 
"the realm of the idealistic is evidenced by the spirit behind the 
- outpouring of gifts during the past year, when gifts have been 
~ double in amount to the previous year. Those who have under- 
) taken responsibility for seeking increased giving—there are 
- thirty-eight volunteer state and conference committees—have 


_ been heartened and stimulated by the response. Faith seems 
| justified that the goal will be reached. 


RESOLVED, that the General Council of Congregational Chris- 
‘ tian Churches, assembled in Grinnell, Iowa, June 24, 1946, calls 
Ad upon the churches and people of our Fellowship: 

1. To pursue earnestly and courageously the aims of the Postwar 
oa Emergency Program, to put the objectives of this program into 
_ effect within the life and leadership of each church; to attain 
and go beyond the financial goals already established to the end 


that the pitiful suffering of the peoples of war victimized coun- 
d, and that our churches at home and 


tries may be alleviate 


abroad may go from strength to strength in meeting postwar 
needs and opportunities. 
. To increase their goals for gifts to the Committee 
d Reconstruction from an average minimum of $1.30 
ge minimum of $2.00 per 
de at least an additional 


for War Vic- 


a | tims an 
gz per member per year to an avera 


member per year, so as to provi 
$1,000,000 for relief and for reconstruction of churches and 


church life in Europe and Asia; in His name and for their 


sake.” 
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by Alfred we Swan 


We pray, O Lord, for the fertility of the good earth. Where man ha 


destroyed, ordain thou nature to be bountiful. 
We pray for those who labor to produce the crop in the field, an 
who toil to process it for consumption. Bless thou the railroader and 

the trucker who distribute. Grant to ships at sea safe voyages, and to 


sky-transports clear airways in their flight. 

We pray for the hungry, whether enemies or allies once. Out o 
chaos bring forth order. From the foundations we would be building 
the housing and the hope, the customs and the concord that yet may 


fashion and fill the storehouse of mankind. 
We pray for ourselves, that we may not be without compassion. 
From our own laden tables we turn to the world's empty cupboard: 


Leave us not untouched by the world's hunger, nor unblessed in givin 
‘ 


to it. 
We pray for thy Kingdom, ‘Lokd, when men and nations shall sit do 
to a common board and break bread in fellowship, till every man sha 


“ 


say to his brother, This is good. 
For Jesus Christ's sake, Amen. 


